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AD AC staff votes in favor of association 


About 60 of UVic’s 180 administrative and 
academic professional (ABAC) employees 
have voted by a substantial majority in 
favor of forming their own staff 
association. 

The vote took place at a meeting March 
15 called by Librarian Dean Halliwell to 
discuss a proposed statement of terms of 
appointment for ABAC employees which 
he is drafting for submission to the Board 
of Governors (BOG). 

The question of whether a staff associ¬ 
ation should be formed was on the pro¬ 
posed agenda for the meeting. 

Formation of such an association was 
first suggested in a letter to all ABAC 
employees, dated Feb. 28,1979, from Direc¬ 
tor of Extension Dr. Glen Farrell, manager 
of administrative systems Kim McGowan, 
director of Student and Ancillary Services 
Ted Sawchuck and administrative regis¬ 
trar Gord Smiley. The four men are in the 
ABAC group. 

The letter stated “.. .it might proVe fruit¬ 
ful to discuss ways and means of maintain¬ 
ing a dialogue with the university 
administration regarding benefits and 
terms of employment, possibly through the 
formation of a staff association.” 

At the meeting, which was chaired by 
McGowan, there was a lengthy debate on 
the question of an ABAC association. 

Fetch ballot 
still 

a mystery 

The voting is over and the ballots have 
been counted but as of the Ring deadline 
earlier this week, nobody was talking pub¬ 
licly about the results of a campus vote on 
the acceptability of Dr. Howard Fetch as a 
candidate for a second term as president of 
UVic. 

‘T’d like to release the results but we 
have to follow procedures,” explained 
Board of Governors chairman Joseph Cun- 
liffe, chairman of the search committee for 
president. 

The committee unanimously decided to 
ask Fetch to be a candidate for a second 
five-year term and ballots went out to 448 
regular full-time faculty members. 

After the ballots were counted March 
19, Cunliffe and his committee met to 
decide whether to recommend Fetch to the 
BOG. 

If the committee recommends Fetch for 
a second term and if Fetch agrees to accept 
a second term, the committee will submit a 
report and recommendation which 
includes the results of the voting to the 
BOG. 

If the BOG accepts the committee’s 
report, the results of the ballot will be 
published. 

These steps are spelled out in the proce¬ 
dures for selecting a president which were 
adopted by the BOG in 1978. 

Fetch’s first term as UVic president 
ends June 30, 1980. 


When Bob Savage (Fersonnel) asked 
what such an association would do, McGo¬ 
wan replied “this would be up to its 
members”. 

A motion to table further discussion of a 
staff association at the meeting was put 
forward and seconded, but failed to carry. 

Halliwell said there are four general 
structures which such an association could 
take; an informal structure similar to that 
of the UVic Library Frofessional Staff 
Association (UVLFSA); a more formal 
structure which would be recognized under 
the Societies Act; an even more formal 
structure which could have an agreement 
to act as a bargaining unit; and an associa¬ 
tion with definite bargaining rights under 
the Labor Relations Act. 

Manager of media and technical servi¬ 
ces Ed Lloyd said that formation of a staff 
association would enable its members “at 
least to know that there is a body that 
would look after their interests”. 

Bursar Robert McQueen said he sup¬ 
ported a motion to form such an associa¬ 
tion “as an informal group of people to 
provide opportunity for increased com¬ 
munication, but not as an association 
which will be viewed as a start towards 
forming a body which will bargain on my 
behalf’. 

When another member of the audience 


pointed out that McQueen holds a statu¬ 
tory appointment at UVic, Sawchuck 
stated “as one who is not in a statutory 
position I fully support what the bursar 
said”. 

Smiley said “I think that within the 
group now several people perceive what 
they see as inequities in terms of different 
treatment of employees”. 

Dr. Joel Newman of the Counselling 
Centre said that a system now exists 
among the administrative and academic 
professional group “where it’s every per¬ 
son for him or herself, and this has resulted 
in a lot of inequities’.’ He spoke in favor of 
forming a group to “make things more fair, 
without stifling opportunities to grow”. 

The motion which was eventually voted 
upon and approved was to form an associa¬ 
tion “to maintain and promote the profes¬ 
sional and material status of its members”, 

Following the vote, McGowan declined 
to accept a nomination from the floor that 
he act as chairman of a committee to draft 
a constitution for the association. 

Instead, he nominated Newman for the 
job, who accepted the nomination and was 
elected. Others named to the constitution 
committee were Cled Thomas (Records), 
Jack Beukema (Admin. Systems), Ed 
Lloyd (Media-Tech), and Allan Beveridge^ 
(Extension). McGowan expressed concern 


that the committee included no representa¬ 
tives from the McFherson Library which 
includes a large ABAC group, and no 
women. 

(The UVLFSA, which has 35 members, 
met after the Ring deadline this week to 
determine whether it would name a repre¬ 
sentative to the committee.) 

Newman s^id following the March 15 
meeting that his committee would be hold¬ 
ing a number of meetings at the earliest 
dates possible in order to try to develop a 
framework for the association’s constitu¬ 
tion and election of officers. 

He said that such issues as whether or 
not membership in the proposed associa¬ 
tion would be voluntary “is the kind of con¬ 
stitutional question that a membership 
would decide.” 

Halliwell said following the meeting 
that the March 15 vote marks the first he 
knows of that a staff association for ABAC 
employees has been formally proposed on 
campus. 

Once the constitution committee has 
carried out the task of developing a consti¬ 
tution and bylaws for approval by staff, he 
said, “it will probably be necessary to have 
another meeting to determine whether peo¬ 
ple want to form such an association under 
the proposed firamework.. 



They originated it, edited it, wrote for it and last week they collated it. What is it? See page 7. The collaters are Morgan Tho¬ 
mas, Joanne Griebel, Tom Bland, Alan Knight and Peter Nordlinger. 
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An exdting program, organizers agree 

Women pave way for women’s 
studies 



They’ve done it The woman’s studies committee has put together a course to give women (and 
men) a better idea of their place and importance in the world. The women who did it are, from left, 
Theresa Iverson, Dr. Paddy Tsurumi, Dr. Constance Rooke and Dr. Jennie Waelti-Walters. 


Women in Victoria will soon be able to 
study contributions in Canada made by 
others of their sex, thanks in part to the 
efforts of four women on campus. 

As members of the women’s studies 
committee, they are hoping that enough 
women from the campus and community 
will register in^ lV i c’s first womensatudug^ 
course to make it a success. Men are also 
welcome. 

toe interdisciplinary course, to begin 
this fall, is entitled “Women in Canada”. It 
will be offered on both a credit and non 
credit basis and be open to people from all 
walks of life and educational backgrounds, 
explains Dr. Jennie Waelti-Walters 
(French), current chairperson of the 
committee. 

Other committee members are Dr. 
Paddy Tsurumi (History) last year’s chair¬ 
person, Dr. Connie Rooke (English) upcom¬ 
ing chairperson and Theresa Iverson 
(Library). Student representation will be 
added after regfistration. 

“It’s very important to us that the 
course succeed. We’ve been working on it 
for three years,” says Waelti-Walters. 

The course made it into the 1978-79 
Calendar but didn’t get into the classroom 
due to organizational delays. This year it is 
definitely off the ground. 

Waelti-Wfjters says President Dr. How¬ 
ard Petch has been a strong supporter of 
the course and this year approved special 
funding for it to begin in the fall. The com¬ 
mittee would like to draw 80 or more stu¬ 
dents this year to elevate the course from 
its current trial status to a more permanent 
place in the curriculum. 
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Because of the interdisciplinary nature 
of the course, it does not come under the 
umbrella of one department. Initially the 
^committee reported directly to the presi¬ 
dent through the president’s advisory com¬ 
mittee on equal rights and oppor^nity. 
They now report to the Dean of Arts and 
Science. 

“Women in Canada” will be offered 
through a lecture series and four seminar 
courses. The lectures will discuss a broad 
variety of topics of interest to women, and 
provide background material for the four 
seminars which will focus on women and 
Canadian art, literature, philosophy and 
sociology. The emphasis in the lecture ser¬ 
ies will be on social issues in the fall term 
and cultural issues in the spring. 

Three of the four or five instructors will 
be teaching under part-time sessional lec- 
.ture appointments. Faculty members 
Rooke and Waelti-Walters will lead the 
literature seminar. Other instructors will 
be Dr. Josephine Payne, a philosopher who 
has taught women’s studies courses in the 
United States, and anthropologist Dr. 
Jeanne Cannizzo who has worked and 
done research in women’s studies and 
taught previously at UVic. The appoints 
ment of sociologist Jeanette Auger will 
depend upon enrolment. Tsurumi will be 
on study leave next year. 

Guest lecturers include Dr. Angus 
McLaren (History) who will discuss birth 
control. Dr. Phyllis Senese (History), Dr. 
Gwladys Downes who recently retired 
from the French department, Linda Hardy 
(Theatre), Victoria lawyer Gillian Smith 
and local artists, writers and musicians. 

The women’s studies committee is 
optimistic about what they think will be an 
exciting course. 

“The course will have an academic 
rather than a consciousness raising focus. 
It is intended to give women a sense of self 
esteem coming firom the discipline itself 
and the sense of a job well done, to give 
them a sense of their own worth and the 
assurance that they are worth studying,” 
says Waelti-Walters. 

“The mechanics of the course are a bit 
complicated because we don’t know where 
our audience is coming from,” she adds. 

The fall and spring terms will each be 
given for IV 2 credits. Students will be able 
to register for either one term or both. An 
hour each week will be devoted to a lecture 
to be attended by all students, and those 
taking the course for credit will attend the 
weekly two-hour seminars. Times will be 
arranged to accommodate students taking 
the course for credit who can only attend in 
the evening. Students taking the course for 
3 credits will register in one seminar topic 
in the fall term and another seminar topic 
for the spring. 


Women’s Studies 200A and 200B’s non 
credit division is open to everybody inter¬ 
ested, regardless of their educational 
bacl^ground. Those taking the course for 
credit must have the normal university 
prerequisites for a second year course. 

UVic has been “ajbit slow off the mark” 
in offering women’s studies courses, says 
Waelti-Walters. “I think they’ve been 
started in most major universities across 
the country.” 

Students can take a minor in women’s 
studies at Simoii Fraser University where 
women’s studies is “thriving quite well I 
think. There are also a couple of courses at 
UBC but it is not a formally constituted 
program there.” 

Waelti-Walters has no doubts about the 
importance of offering women’s studies: 

“I teach French which has a predomi¬ 
nance of women students and yet, even in 
class ratios of 18 women to two men, in 
most years just about all of the girls will 
wait for the men to speak first. They have 
been trained to wait for the men to go first. 
In women’s studies, we have to show them 
that their own feet are worth standing on.” 

Waelti-Walters points to the numbers of 
tenured women faculty members at UVic 
as another sign of a need for more pro¬ 
grams to offer women encouragement and 
support. 

“Two or three years ago only about 40 
out of 600 tenured professors were women. 
I doubt that we’re now up to one in 10. And 
there are only two or three women who are 
full professors on campus.” 

The women’s studies committee hopes 
that the new course will draw its enrolment 
from both the student body and staff on 
campus, as well as from downtown. 

Broad faculty involvement is also wel¬ 
come as the committee wants to revolve the 
instructional staff and choose different 
themes for the course each year. 

The committee is beginning to advertise 
both on and off campus to reach potential 
registrants. They are “very pleased” with a 
logo designed for their course by Victoria 
artist Gail Chin Bryant. (See the Ring 
masthead, page one). 

It is not the committee’s aim to grow 
and develop into a department of women’s 
studies, according to Waelti-W^ters. Most 
courses taught at university ndw could be 
described as men’s studies, she says, in 
that, they deal principally with the ideas 
and actions of men. 

“We hope that eventually all depart¬ 
ments will take proper responsibility for 
the study of women in their own discipline. 
If this were to happen, separate women’s 
studies courses wouldn’t be necessary.” 

People interested in finding out more 
about the course before registration may 
contact Rooke at l 9 cal 4526 or Waelti- 
Walters at local 4248, to discuss the credit 
division. Those interested in discussing 
the non-credit division may contact Helen 
Fletcher in the Extension Division at local 
4802 or 4803. 


New preSy 
more fees 
for grads 

Graduate students at UVic have 
accepted a $7 increase for athletics 
fees, despite the fact they were not 
able to vote on the increase in an 
October referendum. 

The Alma Mater Society held 
the referendum for undergraduates 
and the fee increase for athletics 
passed. 

The Graduate Students’ Society 
(GSS) voted to support the fee 
increase for 1979-80 at the GSS 
annual meeting March 16. 

Before the meeting GSS Presi¬ 
dent Mark Hallam expressed con¬ 
cern that the GSS had not been 
consulted about the fee increase. 

At the meeting Thomas Grab- 
tree (GS-M) was elected GSS presi¬ 
dent for 1979-80. 


einawsi 


Guess who’s walking around these days with a 
special twinkle in her eye? She’s a well-known 
campus character, scourge of those who com¬ 
plain about the campus mail service, the presi¬ 
dent of Local 951 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (CURE) and she’s getting 
married. Edna Kowalchuk, manager of mail 
and messenger services will marry Del Sheldon 
Jones of Victoria, April 28. A widow for almost 
five years, Edna met her husband-to-be 
through UVic. He was taking a supervisor’s 
course on campus. Another Kowalchuk tied 
the nuptial knot this month. Edna’s daughter, 
Jude Kowalchuk, a former UVic employee, 
married Scott Schooner of Victoria March 16. 


The Faculty of Education has come of age at 
UVic. The Senate and Board of Governors has 
approved a recommendation that the term “div¬ 
isions” be changed to “departments” within 
Education. President Dr. Howard Petch told 
the BOG at the March 19 meeting that the 
change was a recognition of what has taken 
place. “This is something that has been evolv¬ 
ing within Education for about six years.” Edu¬ 
cation was once a large faculty with no sub¬ 
structure but when Dr. George Pedersen 
became Dean of Education, he organized div¬ 
isions. “The divisions now do the same work as 
departments,” said Petch. The Faculty now 
contains the departments of Art and Music 
Education, Communications and Social Foun¬ 
dations, Physical Education, Psychological 
Foundations in Education and Social and Nat¬ 
ural Sciences. When one BOG member said he 
found the names “rather peculiar”, Petch said it 
had taken him some time to get used to the 
names after he arrived at UVic. 


The following staff vacancies are posted on campus. If you intend applying for a posi¬ 
tion, check the posting notices located on the various notice boards around campus 
for details. 


POSITION 

DEPARTMENT 

CLOSING DATE 

TEMPORARY Groundsman 
TEMPORARY Laborer 
TEMPORARY Garoener 

Buildings & 

Grounds 

March 23 

Library Assistant III 

McPherson Library 
Cataloguing Div. 

March 27 

Clerk-Typist M 
(Campus Wide Only) 

Bookstore 

March 27 

Head Monitor and Six 
Monitors (La Maison 
Francaise) 

Division of 

University Extension 

March 27 

Technician TV 

Media & Technical 
Services 

March 28 
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Pay more for 
a better degree? 


Dr. I.D. Pal, Acting Dean of Arts and 
Science, has objected to a proposal to 
change tuition fees to a per-unit basis with 
no upper limit on the total amount. 

The proposal was brought to the March 
19 meeting of the Board of Governors by 
BOG members student Nick Haazen (GS- 
M) and staff representative Sonia Birch- 
Jones (Public Administration). 

Pal said a per-unit tuition fee would 
“penalize” honors students who often are 
required to take more units than majors or 
general students. 

“Students in honors programs get bet¬ 
ter degrees than students in a general pro¬ 
gram,” replied Haazen. “Since they get a 
better degree they should have to pay for a 
better degree. IPs the same thing as a stu¬ 
dent ordering a hamburger in the Univer¬ 
sity Centre cafeteria as opposed to another 
student ordering a cheeseburger with fries. 
Should they both be charged the same 
amount?” 

Pal said if fees are to be set on the basis 
of a rate of return to the student, “Pm all for 
it. In some cases we should be able to 
charge students who have done well after 
graduation while we would have to subsid¬ 
ize others who can’t find jobs.” 

Pal called for the proposal to be sent to 
the Senate for discussion. “Academic and 
fiscal policy merge in this area,” he said. 

Birch-Jones explained that the per-unit 
tuition fee was put forward for discussion 
as a possible system which seemed 
equitable. 

Under the Haazen-Birch-Jones formula 
undergraduates taking 15 units in Sep¬ 
tember, 1979 would see their fees rise by 8.3 
per cent, from $540 to $585. Fees for law 
students would go up by 6.8 per cent to $705 
and full-time graduate student fees would 
rise by. 7.9 per cent to $615. 

The proposal was sent to the Senate for 
discussion, with BOG chairman Joseph 
Cunliffe commenting that he could not see 
any reason why there shouldn’t be “a 
debate by the whole university oh this 
question”. 

The BOG, which has the task of setting 
student fees, was supplied with a raft of 
additional material on tuition fees includ¬ 
ing a report of the ad hoc committee on stu¬ 
dent aid to the Universities Council of 
British Columbia (UCBC); a report on stu¬ 
dent summer employment at UVic; a 
report of the task force in Alberta to review 

‘Very best’ 
tackle Elijah 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah, one of the greatest 
oratorios ever written, will be performed in 
its entirety by the 260-member UVic Cho¬ 
rus and Orchestra in their final perfor¬ 
mance of the 1978-79 season. 

The concert takes place at 8 p.m. March 
30 and 2:30 p.m. April 1. 

William Bartholomew’s English trans¬ 
lation of Mendelssohn’s composition is 
being presented. 

Conductor Dr. George Corwin, of the 
School of Music, will direct the chorus and 
orchestra and guest soloists. 

“We’re bringing in the very best and the 
chorus is the same group that so success¬ 
fully performed Beethoven’s Ninth Sym¬ 
phony and Handel’s Messiah earlier this 
year,” says Corwin. 

Canadian baritone Bernard Turgeon, 
head voice instructor at the UVic school, 
performs the role of Elijah. Soprano Ingrid 
Suderman, mezzo-soprano Audrey Glass 
and tenor Larry Benson are other featured 
soloists. 

Both concerts are benefit performances 
for UVic’s Taylor Music Scholarship 
Fund. 

Reserved tickets for the concerts are $4, 
$5, and $6 for adults and $3 for students 
and senior citizens. The tickets are availa¬ 
ble at the University Centre Box Office and 
the Hillside Mall. 


students’ contributions to the costs of post¬ 
secondary education and a study by the 
Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties of tuition and incidental fees. 

The BOG has already looked at detailed 
material on UVic student fee structurejs at 
earlier meetings. 

President Dr. Howard Fetch told the 
BOG that he did not plan to make any 
recommendation concerning tuition fees 
until after UCBC has allocated provincial 
operating grants to B.C.’s three 
universities. 

“I hope the BOG will make no decision 
on tuition fee increases until after we know 
what our operating grant will be,” he said. 

Allocation of operating grants for uni¬ 
versities for 1979-80 is expected to be 
announced in April. 


th5m aware of the resources availa¬ 
ble to them. 

“Adult educators must work as 
facilitators in communities, to help 
people articulate their own values 
and goals and learn problem solv¬ 
ing techniques.” 

Abramson herself is not firom a 
rural background. “But, I’ve 
always liked being in thfe country¬ 
side and out of doors. I became 
involved in rural and agricultural 
studies when I was very young and 
worked for the Bureau of Agricultu¬ 
ral Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, doing 
research on agricultural 
problems.” 

Her career has also taken her 
into such diverse areas as writing a 
weekly column for the Washing¬ 
ton Post, acting as a psychologist 
to delinquent girls, conducting 
market research for publications 
such as Life magazine and adver¬ 
tising clients, and establishing and 
running a market and opinion 
research company in Washington; 


Faces 



Abramsom: no time for women to relax 

A new face on campus is Jane A. 
Abramson, a clinical psychologist 
who, during her long and varied 
career, has branched out to become 
a national expert in continuing 
adult education, rural community 
development, and problems of rural 
poverty. 

Abramson, 61, is also an active 
supporter of the women’s 
movement. 

“I’ve had an interesting life,” 
- she acknowledges with a ready 
smile. “I’ve moved around a great 
deal and have found that I learned 
something with each change.” 

The latest major changes 
involve moving from Saskatche¬ 
wan to Victoria to join a new uni¬ 
versity and new faculty, and 
consequently trying out a “commu¬ 
ter marriage”. Abramson’s hus¬ 
band is a sociologist at the 
University of Saskatchewan 
where, for ten years, she taught in 
the graduate program in continu¬ 
ing education. For eight of those 
years she was the program’s acting 
head. She is bringing her broad 
experience in adult education and 
human development in rural areas 
to the UVic School of Social Work, 
which concentrates on training stu¬ 
dents to act as generalists in rural 
communities, rather than as case¬ 
workers in high population urban 
areas. 

“The problems in some rural 
areas are so severe that it takes a 
long time to bring about change,” 
she says. Students are not going to 
be able to help people solve all of 
their problems. But, they can help 
people make reahstic assessments 
of what they can do, and help make 


D.C. 

She has collaborated in publish¬ 
ing papers with her husband, and 
publishes extensively herself on 
topics related to rural social and 
economic conditions and 
development. 

Abramson has for the past 10 
years b^n on the Canadian Coun¬ 
cil on Rural Development, and for 
the past three years has been serv¬ 
ing as its chairperson. 

As research director of the 
CCRD committee on the role of 
women in the rural economy, she 
has just completed a study report 
based on a national survey con¬ 
ducted with rural farm and non¬ 
farm women. 

Entitled Rural Women: Their 
Work, Their Needs and Their Role 
in Rural Development, the study 
indicates, she says, that rural 
women spend an average of 53.3 
hours a week on housework and an 
additional 29 hours per week work¬ 
ing with family enterprises, 
whether these be farms or small 
businesses. 

In spite of the fact that their con¬ 
tributions are not adequately recog- 
• nized in laws applying to taxation 
and ownership, says Abramson, 
rural women are not easily brought 
into the women’s movement. 

“It is very difficult to connect 
rural women to the women’s move¬ 
ment. They tend to seek specific, 
pragmatic changes in their situa¬ 
tion but don’t see themselves as 
identified with a feminist 
movement.” 

Speaking about the feminist 
movement in society at large, 
Abramson says “it is very impor¬ 
tant at this point in time for women 
not* to relax and think everything 
has been completed. There has 
been a lot of subtle, pressure lately 
to get women back into dependent 
relationships.” 

Examples of this she points to are 
criticisms of women who draw on 
Unemployment Insurance Benef¬ 
its, and current trends in fashions 
which seem to want to turn women 
into “helpless, fluffy creatures”. 

Abramson, who has one grown 
son, states that women who choose 
to combine family responsibilities 
with a career “have a tough life. 
There has been a lot of talk about 
men sharing family responsibili¬ 
ties, but it’s not happening very 
much”. 

In the area of continuing educa¬ 
tion, she says, growing concern 
with self-actualization, particu¬ 
larly among women, is one of the 
factors behind growing enrolment. 

However, she warns, obstacles 
are already being placed before 
women who decide to enter or re¬ 
enter university as part-time 
mature students. One barrier she 
mentions is that put up by some 
universities which won’t recognize 


credits which studentagained more 
than 10 years previous to applying 
for entrance. Refusal to recognize 
such credits, she explains, wiU 
affect many women who have 
interrupted their studies to raise 
families. 

Of the growth of continuing edu¬ 
cation, Abramson says it is partly 
an outgrowth of the fact that “the 
more education people have, the 
.more they want. Also, the world is 
changing so rapidly, we can no 
longer assume that education 
received at age 18 or even 26 will be 
adequate to help people adapt to 
" social change”. 

While in Saskatchewan, Abram¬ 
son was chairperson o^ the steering 
committee elected at the first Sas¬ 
katchewan Conference on the Sta¬ 
tus of Women to provide leadership 
on women’s issues throughout the 
province, and to develop a continu¬ 
ing organization. She then served 
for twp years as chairperson of that 
organization — the Saskatchewan 
Action Committee on the Status of 
Women. 

She arrived at UVic in January 
and hasn’t yet become active in the 
women’s movement here. 

As for her teaching duties, she 
“dove right in”. She is not new to 
Victoria, having visited occasion¬ 
ally over the past seven years. She 
is happy to be here, she says. “We 
have sort of fallen in love with the 
area.” 


HaUiwell acts 
on input 

Today (March 23) is the official deadline 
set by Head Librarian Dean HaUiwell for 
Administrative and Academic Profes¬ 
sional (ADAC) employees to provide input 
into a document he is preparing on AD AC 
terms of appointment. 

In his position of assistant to the presi¬ 
dent for staff relations HaUiwell has been 
developing the document over the past 
year and one-half. He has taken on the job 
in addition to his librarian responsibilities. 

At a meeting March 15 attended by 
about 60 of the 180 ADAC employees work¬ 
ing on campus HaUiwell heard general 
comments on an initial document which he 
prepared a year ago. It was approved by 
the executive council on Jan. 30 of this 
year. 

Copies of the document had been maUed 
to staff members in advance of the meet¬ 
ing. The documents deals with types of 
appointments, appointment procedures, 
evaluation procedures and criteria, classi¬ 
fication descriptions, advancement and 
reclassification, personnel records, termi¬ 
nation of employment and review and 
appeal procedures. 

Numerous comments and criticisms 
were put forward at the meeting which 
lasted for more than three hours and also 
dealt with the possible formation of a staff 
association, (see story page 1) 

Following the meeting, HaUiwell said 
he hopes to receive as much input into the 
document by the March 23 deadUne “or 
shortly after” in order to prepare a revised 
document by late April to go to the BOG for 
approval. 

“If I find myself with input in favor of a 
lot of changes I would have to go back to 
the executive council (with the revisions). 
It depends upon how much input there is 
and how consistent it is. 

* “I noticed at the meeting that there are a 
number of diverse opinions. This results 
partly from the great disparity within the 
group.” 

“Asked if he could predict when he will 
finish with the document, Helliwell said 
“I’m afraid to. I’d like to get it wrapped up 
as quickly as possible, but before it goes to 
the BOG I would like to be satisfied that it 
has the general support of the administra¬ 
tive and academic professional staff.” 


V.- 
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UVic 

through the lens 
of Kate Williams 

Freelance photographer Kate Williams visited the 
UVic campus in the fall on an assignment to shoot 
campus scenes to illustrate the 1977-78 Presi¬ 
dent’s Annual Report. The report this year was 
edited by former Martlet editor and student David 
Climenhaga. Many of Williams’ prints found 
their way into the report, where they can be 
appreciated during a perusal of the document. 
Others have found their way into the pages of the 
Ring where they are displayed on these pages for 
the enjoyment of our readers. 































Ckxlfrey on universities, 
co-op, cultural politics 
(and other matters) 


By Donna Danylchuk 

“Creative writing represents the last ditch stand of the 
imaginative mind, after the auditors, social scientists 
and accountants have taken over the rest of the world.” 

Meet Dave Godfrey (Creative Writing) talking about 
the department of which he is chairman and universi¬ 
ties past, present and future. 

Writer, publisher, teacher, editor, Canadian national¬ 
ist, businessman, computer programmer, former farmer 
and former CUSO volunteer, Godfrey came to UVic in 
the fall of 1977 from York University in Toronto. 

He came to UVic to “turn out writers — people who 
know how the world works and can inform other people 
by various methods about that world.” 

The various methods Godfrey speaks of are not con¬ 
fined to writing poetry and fiction and practising 
jpurnalism. 

“Print helped specialization and forced creative wri¬ 
ters into a specialized role. Specialize or perish! But, 
creative thought is creative thought. As print relaxes its 
hold, the narrowness of specialization is revealed.” 

Consequently, as well as introducing a publishing 
course Godfrey has expanded the creative writing cur¬ 
riculum to encompass study of film, television ahd taped 
drama —- a necessary step, as he sees it, simply to keep 
up with students and the rest of the world. 


''Creative thought is creative 
thought. As print relaxes its hold, 
the narrowness of specialization is 
revealed,'' 


“Universities remained parchment-oriented long 
after the rest of the world became print-oriented. Univer¬ 
sities now are traditionally print-oriented. Students 
often come out of high school with more familiarity with 
third wave (electronic media) technology than their 
professors. 

“Maybe the world will be into fourth wave computer¬ 
ized information delivery systems before universities 
even be^n teaching the third wave.” 

As Godfrey explains it, the computer could be a great 
boon to the writer, scholar and researcher, or anybody 
interested in learning. “Once the data base is in the com¬ 
puter, you can probe and teach yourself whole areas of 
knowledge. Most writers compile and compile, and then 
only about a third of their research gets into a book. With 
data banks, we will have access to other people’s 
research and won’t have to wait for it to come out in a 
book.” 

Godfrey himself isn’t waiting. 

“Lately I’ve been directing my main interests and 
energies to computers.” He has one at home, and 
recently brought one into his Clearihue office and wrote 
a program to teach students punctuation. (See box, this 
page). 

He has also brought the creative writing department 
into UVic’s co-op education program. He sees some para¬ 
doxes in this move: 


"Maybe the world will be into fourth 
wave computerized information' 
delivery systems before universities 
even begin teaching the third 
wave,'' 


“The university per se is ideally a sanctuary for pure 
thinking.. But, if universities were to be only that we 
would need about 1,000 professors for the whole country. 
Most professors believe they are performing sanctuary 
functions, but they’re not. 

“We’re taking money from the community to be, 
besides a sanctuary, training schools, leisure time 
schools and to perform archival functions. I fundamen¬ 
tally believe that universities should train people to 
think and conceive rather than to do. But, people who 
have been active in the world are often better teachers 
than those who haven’t.” 

Over a year and one-half into his five year appoint¬ 
ment, Godfrey is not unhappy with progress made so 
far. 

“We’ve done just about everything we wanted to do. 
We’ve solved any internal problems. People are working 
well together. We have positions for 14 students in the 
co-op program, at small newspapers, on weeklies and 
with publishers. We’ve ended up with more job possibili¬ 
ties than we have students for.” 


Departmental goals achieved, Godfrey the Canadian 
nationalist, writer and publisher continues to engage in 
battles he became embroiled in during the Sixties in the 
east. 

A pioneer in the small press Canadian publishing 
industry, he helped form House of Anansi, noted for its 
encouragement of now respected Canadian writers, and 
was one of a trio who launched New Press, also surviv¬ 
ing today although under larger ownership. About the 
same time he and 13 others formed the Independent Pub¬ 
lishers Association, now the Association of Canadian 
Publishers. 


'^The university per se is ideally a 
sanctuary for pure thinking. But if 
universities were to be only a sanctw 
ary, we would need only about 1,000 
professors for the whole country," 


There have been some notable victories on the front.. 
“To a large extent, we’ve communalized the Canadian 
publishing industry. We didn’t form co-ops, but formed 
an association which excluded the branch plants.” 

The association has been successfully using the For- 
. eign Investment Review Act (FIRA) to achieve its ends. 
“Usually FIRA is a leaky sieve. But in publishing we 
watch and the association makes sure there are two or 
three counter offers whenever a Canadian branch com¬ 
pany comes up for sale. We’re getting control, but it’s 
still an uphill battle.” 

In other areas the battle is going slowly... “Canadian 
publishers have moved from 12 per cent to 30 per cent of 
the market in trade sales in bookstores, but we have only 
three to four per cent of the mass market sales. We need 
ownership of the means of distribution, not just the 
means of production.” 


"I fundamentally believe that uni¬ 
versities should train people to think 
and conceive rather than to do. But 
people who have been active in the 
world are often better teachers than 
those who haven't," 


Acquiring that, he states, will be no simple undertak¬ 
ing. Principally he sees it as an economic one. “The 
artist in any colony as to understand how economics 
work because the chains of distribution are owned from 
abroad and the chains have started price cutting.” 

Godfrey has learned a lot about economics during the 
decade or sp he has been a publisher. 

In 1972 he started and still owns Press Porcepic, a 
successful house in small press Canadian publishing 
terms, based in Ontario. The fact that Porcepic is still in 
Ontario, he makes clear, has a lot to do with the British 
Columbia government’s lack of publishing policies. In 
federal policies he sees some hope for the Canadian pub¬ 
lishing industry. But, provincially “it’s disastrous”. 

Before moving to B.C., he say^, he inquired about pro- 
vincifcil government special programs to assist publish¬ 
ers, such as those now implemented successfully in 
Ontario. 

“Although I pointed out that it would bring four or 
five more jobs for B.C., they wouldn’t do anything. The 
official attitude is ‘if you can’t produce it cheaper here 
than in New York, why should we do it?’ They can’t rec¬ 
ognize that there’s such a thing as a culture industry in 
B.C.” 

The culture industry and cultural politics are subjects 
about which Godfrey will gladly speak: “The culture 
industry in Canada is worth between $2 and $3 billion 
now and 80 to 90 per cent of it is imported. Sixty per cent 
imported would be enough! And replacing the imported 
culture with 20 per cent more Canadian culture would 
create at least 8,000 more jobs in Canada. 


"The artist in any colony has^ to 
understand how economics work,,," 


Federally, Godfrey and other publishing lobbyers 
continue to be busy. He is enthusiastic about the con¬ 
tents of a white paper on Canadian publishing released 
earlier this year by David MacDonald, progressive Con¬ 
servative co-ordinator for cultural affairs. One of the 


provisions touching on universities recognizes that stu¬ 
dents studying in the cultural fields should be treated 
differently under student aid programs than those 
headed for careers where salaries are higher. 

Meanwhile, Press Porcepic remains in Ontario and is 
bringing out 12 new titles this year, several reflecting its 
new B.C. flavor. 

“We did 18 books one year, and it nearly bankrupted 
us. On an average, you lose a certain amount on every 
book. Our non-literary books have to at least pay for 
themselves, which means selling at least 5,000 copies.” 

Porcepic’s literary works out of B.C: this year include 
the first novel of poet and UVic creative writing gradu¬ 
ate and professor Marilyn Bowering, and anthology by 
P.K. Page, and a translation of Bill Bissett’s poetry into 
French. 

A book that Godfrey is particularly happy about is a 
bilingual alphabet book for young children learning to 
read at home and in kindergarten. It was originated and 
ate and professor Maril 5 ni Bowering, an anthology by 
rio, and as far as Godfrey is concerned “it’s such a good 
idea, I can’t think of why it hasn’t been done before”. 

Another on the list is James Heaney’s play Wacousta, 
from Major John Richardson’s 19th Century historical 
romance about Pontiac’s uprising, a book currently 
enjoying cult popularity. 


"To a large extent, we've communal¬ 
ized the Canadian publishing indus¬ 
try, We didn't form co-ops, but 
formed an associatioii which 
excluded the branch plants," 


“Richardson was our James Fenimore Cooper. He 
starved to death in New York and was buried in a paup¬ 
er’s grave. Things have improved a little for Canadian 
writers,” Godfrey the writer-publisher observes drily. 

What could universities do to help the cause of Cana¬ 
dian literature in particular and Canadian culture as a 
whole? 

Godfrey has the idea that Canadian students should 
be able to learn Canadian literature “properly, and not 
just in survey courses.” The idea has long been accepted 
at many eastern universities, he points out. Carleton in 
Ottawa, for example, has about 18 Canadian literature 
courses. However, the idea has moved west slowly “with 
the emphasis on the slow”. 

- Another matter Godfrey has given some thought to is 
bilingualism and translation. He thinks it would be emi¬ 
nently good sense for Canadian universities to set up 
separate bilingual departments of Canadian English 
and French literature, and teach students the literature 
-of their country and how to translate it from one mother 
tongue to the other. 

During his CUSO years, Godfrey learned that “socie¬ 
ties can be communalistic without being authoritarian. 
The western way is not the only way, and a way to be 
greatly suspected.” 

And therein lies the challenge of the next 30 years — 
to communalize universities “making them places 
where group interests will be more important than indi¬ 
vidual interests”. 

Does this mean a computer takeover? An independ¬ 
ent university association? A quiet or not so quiet 
revolution? 

Wait, watch and listen. Asking doesn’t produce 
answers. At this stage, Godfrey isn’t giving the tactics 
away. 
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And in his spare time, he wrote a 
program... 




Undaunted by the coming of the computer age are Dr. Dave Godfrey and creative writing student and Ring contributor 
Laurie Brinklow. 


By Laurie Brinklow 

Having problems with your commas and quotation 
marks? How about your capitals and semi-colons? 

Dr. Dave Godfrey (see story page 6 ) has writ¬ 
ten a program to teach the basic rules of punctua¬ 
tion by computer, using a computer terminal in his 
office. The terminal is hooked up to the National 
Research Councirs (NRC) main computer in 
Ottawa. 

Creative Writing students visit Godfrey's office 
and work on their lessons at their own rate, answer¬ 
ing questions as they are presented on the T.V. 
screen. The punctuation examples given in the pro¬ 
gram are based on rules set out in a manual com¬ 
piled by creative writing students last summer. 

The computer keeps track of each student's score, 
and when he or she has mastered all the rules, he 
“graduates”. 

The punctuation course is part of the computer 
assisted instructor (C.A.T.) research program spon¬ 
sored by the NRC. 

This summer Godfrey and some students will be 


preparing courses for the computer on logic and 
grammar. 

Godfrey writes programs in “Natal-74'' 
(National Teaching Language). The language is bil¬ 
ingual meaning that a program can be written in 
English and the computer can translate the pro¬ 
gram, but not the data, into French. Godfrey uses 
Natal because “it is the best language there is for 
teaching purposes”. 

“In the near future,” he says, “a student will 
theoretically be able to sit down by himself at the 
computer terminal and study a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects at his own pace. It may be basic information or 
concepts that he is having problems with, or some¬ 
thing that is just not available from his teacher.” 

A wide range of programs will eventually be 
available for all levels of education, he says. 

In the meantime, Godfrey welcomes questions 
and suggestions from anyone interested in discuss¬ 
ing C.A.T. or Natal-74. 


New magazine seeks voices from 
the arts and sciences 


Computer 

wizards 

wanted 

Hard times have not hit the computing 
science field. 

“Contrary to the bleak picture painted 
for post secondary degree holders, there is 
a plentiful supply of jobs for computing 
science students,” reports Dr. Byron Ehle 
(Mathematics). 

Ehle recently returned from a four-day 
computer science conference in Dayton, 
Ohio, with the following figures: 

• There were approximately 600 employ¬ 
ers officially registered at Dayton offering 
a total of approximately 850 jobs to the 70 
registered Ph.D's. 

• There is a current North American 
yearly demand for over 1,300 Ph.D's in 
computer science, with fewer than 400 
Ph.D's graduating annually. 

• At the Masters level there is a demand 

for nearly 35,000 new graduates a year 
while current production of M.A.s stands 
at fewer than 4,000. . 

“Most disturbing,” says Ehle, “is tke 
fact that fewer students are continuing to 
either of these advanced degrees than was 
the case several years ago.” 

The primary reason for this, he con¬ 
tinues, appears to be that starting salaries 
of from $16,000 to $18,000 are being offered 
to graduates with a B.A. or B.Sc. 

“Although undergraduate enrolments 
in computing sciences have gone from 
jabout 19,000 in 1967 to about 70,000 in 
1978-79, demand still exceeds supply by 
about two to one. The only area in which 
supply and demand appear to be nearing a 
balance is for two year certificate and 
diploma graduates from community 
colleges.” 

In British Columbia, he notes, both stu¬ 
dents and employers are becoming more 
interested in computing. 

“Enrolments in computer science pro¬ 
grams (with only two exceptions) were up 
at least 25 per cent this year at every col¬ 
lege and university in the province. The 
increase at UVic was just under 40 per 
cent.” 

He states that the “strong interest” 
shown by employers in students with com¬ 
puting science training has also had a “sig- ‘ 
nificant impact” on the courses taken by 
physics and chemistry co-op students. 



Ion, a new small magazine designed, edited and produced mostly by graduate students 
in UVic's English department is appearing on campus and on downtown newstands this 
week. 

As its title suggests, Ion is intended to help bridge the gulf between the arts and scien¬ 
ces. The title name in literature is a figure from Greek mythology, the son of Apollo. In the 
sciences an ion is an electronically-charged atom or group of atoms, 
i Says Peter Nordlinger, Ion’s general editor: “We are not purely literary. We want and 
expect viewpoints from both the arts and sciences. There* are many issues of science 
clearly related to issues of literature. For example, in modem physics and modem poetics 
there is an interesting relationship to be explored.” 

In other words, explain Ion’s editors, they want it to be a journal committed to pres¬ 
enting quality work in as broad a range of topics, disciplines and foftns as possible. This 
means readers should expect anything from graphic art and poetry to short stories, criti¬ 
cal essays, theories or responses dealing with just about any aspect of the human 
condition. 

The first 60-page issue of Ion, selling at $1.25 a copy, features poetry, fiction and 
essays from 11 writers, some previously published and some relatively new to the literary 
scene. Among previously-published contributors are Leon Rooke and Terry Kishkan, and 
Mike Doyle. Contributors from UVic include sessional lecturers Kim Blank (English), 
Henry Summerfield (English), Joanne Griebel (A&Sc-4) and A1 Knight (A&Sc-4). 

“The reason the first issue is literary-oriented is simply that we didn't get as many sub¬ 
missions as we would have liked from the sciences,” says Nordlinger. 

Work began on Ion in the fall of 1978 by Nordlinger, Tom Bland (G.S.-Eng) fiction and 
prose editor, Morgan Thomas (G.S.-Eng) format editor, and Allan Harkness (G.S.-Eng) 
poetry editor. Another originating spirit was former English graduate student Richard 
Rathwell, since departed for Europe. 

Undergraduate contributors Griebel and Knight also assisted in the production of Ion 
number one. 

Ion’s editors do not see themselves competing with any of the established campus 


publications and hope that their magazine will meet a need for a voice for UVic's gradu¬ 
ate student population. 

“I don’t feel we compete but complement and fill a need that hasn’t been filled. Ion has 
real potential as a means for expression by graduate students on campus. Ultimately, 
Ion could be an attraction at UVic forjpotential graduate students. It provides a sort of 
mini-lab in book production,” says Nordhnger. 

This doesn't mean that submissions from undergraduates and faculty members aren't 
welcome, he adds. “We want to attract anybody who has something to speak about and 
can do it with some degree of eloquence and force. 

“But, what I think makes us different from other publications on campus such as The 
Malahat Review and From an Island is that we really want articles from people in dif¬ 
ferent departments, especially graduates.' 

The editors intend to make Ion a quarterly, with the next issue planned for June. It 
has cost approximately $800 to put out the first issue which has a press run pf 1,000 
copies, 400 of which they are giving away on campus and across the country in order to 
become known and to attract future submissions. 

The editors acknowledge partial funding from the Graduate Students Society and, as 
Nordlinger puts it, “we will be investigating further sources of funding at UVic as well as 
grants from private foundations.” 

They are now contacting each department on campus with a graduate program to 
inform people that submissions are welcome, including good graduate essays. 

Unsolicited manuscripts are accepted by Ion if accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, and may be sent to Clearihue 343C, UVic, Box 1700, Victoria, B.CT. 

At the moment editors are unable to pay fees for published submissions but hope this 
situation ^11 change. 

“We will be tapping the resources of the community and reflecting back on it,” says 
Nordlinger, expressing the Roup's hope for community response and support. The group 
hopes that their new magazine will become established, and maintained by future gradu¬ 
ate students in English. 
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Kadya Gagnon, as Lysisiraia, gives me commissioner. Morris Holmes, a hard time. 


Phoenix stages 


classic battle 

Aristophanes^ bright and bawdy comedy, 
Lysistrata, completes the 1978-79 Phoenix 
Theatre season at UVic with a flourish. 

A cast of 48 UVic students under the 
direction of Prof. Carl Hare (Theatre) are 
participating in the production which 
opened March 21 and runs until March 31. 

Lysistrata is Aristophanes’ most fam¬ 
ous play and deals with two enduring 
themes: war between men and the battle of 
the sexes. 

It tells the story of how a resourcetui 
Athenian woman persuades the women of 
Athens and Sparta to refuse sex with their 
men until peace is declared between the 
two city states. 

Set in the fifth century, B.C., the themes 


remain fresh. As adapted by Hare and 
UVic graduate student Michael Boucher, 
the Athenians on stage at the Phoenix 
resemble Anglophone Canadians while 
the Spartans appear to be Francophones. 

Their conflicts are set out against an 
exhilarating whirl of choruses, battles, 
songs and dances. 

The set has been designed by Bill West 
(Theatre) with costumes by Deirdre Freder¬ 
ick and lighting by Marcus Campbell. 

Lysistrata is playing nightly at 8 p.m. 
except for March 25. Seats are $3. Students 
and senior citizens can get a $1 discount 
Monday to Thursday. Ticket sales and res¬ 
ervations are available at the Phoenix 
Theatre box office. 


kBit<W8 


Dear^Sir: 

In your March 2 edition of the Ring you 
again acclaim the success of the co-operative 
education program; of how the enrolment has 
doubled; of how new employees are needed to 
keep up with the new workload and how 
advantageous this program is to the student. 
As a former student of chemistry and a 
graduate thereof I would like to give a 
different interpretation of what the co¬ 
operative program has done to the strictly 
“major” students. These are students who 
prefer, for reasons of their own, not to go into 
the co-operative program. The chemistry 
department asks why students would not 
want to go into this “great program” to use 
their chemistry skills. The reasons are 
usually that they cannot financially afford 
the program and are unable to move 
spontaneously to wherever one is selected to 
go to. The department does not consider these 
viable reasons and often labels us as “rebel¬ 
lious” and generally “poor students”. The 
consequence of this is that the strictly 
“major” students are now removed from the 
departments “elitist” concerns. These con¬ 
cerns are strictly with those students who are 
on the co-operative program and honours 
program. All other students are of little and 
often no concern to the “professors” or the 
department. 

These claims are legitimate, as both 
honours and co-op students have everything 
done for them; their courses are scheduled; 
their work term is found; meetings are called 
to discuss the program as a whole and the 
department listens to the co-op students’ 
complaints. 

The opposite is true for strictly “major” 
students -- there are no meetings, in fact 
there was not one in my four years in the 
department. It may be claimed that there is a 
majors adviser but he is also the honours 
adviser and is far more concerned about the 
“elitist” honours than the “treadmill” majors. 



—Our opinions were never taken seriously. 
The mode of communication with the depart¬ 
ment was to complain to one especially tenta¬ 
tive lab instructor who then would convey, we 
hope, our message to the closed-minded 
administrator. 

—Jobs are never found for majors unless 
there are some left over from the co-op 
program. The jobs offered us were ones that 
pay bare minimum or ones out in north 
snowshoe that no one in his right mind would 
take. 

As soon as the program was initiated, this 
“elitist” attitude prevaikd, leaving the 
majors with nothing. In my opinion the 
chemistry department has gone overboard 
with this program which has caused a severe 
feeling of alienation within the majors 
students. Often (about 90 per cent) of these 
alienated students finish their degrees with 
disillusionment and end up not using their 
degree to work in chemistry, nor do they have 
any intention of using it. What a bloody waste 
of the education system. 

If this is what has to be sacrificed in order 
to have co-op then I contend that it is not a 
good program and hope that other depart¬ 
ments in this scheme are doing a better job 
than chemistry is. This “elitism” within the 
department must end and all students have to 
be treated as equals instead of according to 
what program one is on. 

Dean Gurney 
(Chem Grad 1978, Educ-Un) 


<sal«nda? 


Friday, March 23rd. 

Continuing (to April 2) exhibit at 
Phoenix Theatre. “Images in 
Wood”, a print display of wood- 
cuts by Peggy Arber. Exhibit is 
open during office hours (8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m.) and In the even¬ 
ings when Lysistrata is being per¬ 
formed. PHOENIX THEATRE. 
Continuing (to April 3) exhibit at 
Maltwood gallery. Visual Arts 
Graduating Major Students 
Group Show. Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday 
to Friday. UNIV, Maltwood 
Art Museum and Gallery. 

9:30 a.m. National Conference on Freedom 
of Information. Panel discussion 
on the disclosure of information 
held by governments and of the 
limits of such disclosure. Discus- 
' slons are free and open to the 
public. SUB Theatre. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour con¬ 
cert featuring voice. MUSIC 
BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Free lecture. Dr. John Richards, 
S.F.U., will speak on “Prairre 
Capitalism”. SUB, East-West 
Lounge. 

12:45 p.m. Natipnal Conference on . Free¬ 
dom of Information. The Honor¬ 
able John Roberts, Secretary, of 
State, will speak on a national 
freedom of Information policy. 
Public is invited to the speech. 
COMMONS BLOCK, Gold Room. 

2:00 p.m. Philosophy lecture. Bas van 
Fraassen, University of Toronto, 
will speak on “Belief and 
Context”. SEDG 125. 

2:30 p.m. National Conference on Freedom 
of Information. Panel discussion 
on ministerial responsibility, our 
parliamentary system of govern¬ 
ment and Independent review of. 
decisions to withhold informa¬ 
tion. Discussions are free and 
open to thej)ubllc^ SUB Theatre, 

7:00 p.m. & CInecenta films. “Looking for Mr. 
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9:30 p.m. Goodbar”. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”. This is the final play 
of the season, directed by Carl 
Hare, with a cast of 48 students. 
Tickets are $3, with a discount of 
$1 for students and senior citizens 
on Monday to Thursday nights. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Degree recital. Barbara Stephen, 
horn; recital In partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the 
Bachelor of Music degree. Ms. 
Stephen will be accompanied by 
Madeleine Wheeler, piano, and 
other performers are Susan West- 
macott, soprano and Randall 
Weiss, violin. The programme will 
include works by Schumann, 
Hinemith, Schubert and Brahms. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

Saturday, March 24th. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Outrageous!” 

9:15 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”, see Friday for 
details. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert by UVic Percussion 
Ensemble, directed by J. Scott 
Eddlemon. MUSIC BUILDING. 
Recital Hall. 

Sunday, March 25th. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Outrageous!” 

9:15 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
concert. UNIV Auditorium. 

Monday, March 26th. 

12:30 p.m. Freexoncert by The Perfect Fifth, 
a chamber chorus from the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkely. MU¬ 
SIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

3:30 p.m. Political science seminar. Prof. 

R. Whittaker, Carleton University, 
will speak on the topic “On the 
Liberal Party”. CORN 373. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Providence”. 

9:15 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
concert. UNIV Auditorium 

8:00 p.m. Free lecture sponsored by the 
Omverslty Lectures Committee. 


Mr. Nigel Nicholson will talk on 
“The Art of Biography”. MACL 
B125. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”, see Friday for details. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of History In Art. 
Prof David Kelley, University of 
Calgary, will speak on “Maya 
Painting and Texts: Comple¬ 
mentary Arts A.D. 800”. CORN 
112 . 

Tuesday, March 27th.. 

7:15 p.m. Festival of Third World Cinema. 

Co-sponsored by Cinecenta and 
V.I.D.E.A. “The Harder They 
Come”. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”, see Friday for details. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 


of Calgary, will speak on “The 
Use of Mono- and Bi-functional 
Arsenoxides to Study Pyruvate 
Dehydrogenase Multi-enzyme 
Complex from E. coir. ELLI 160. 
7:00 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Women in 
9:15 p.m. Love”. Admission charge. SUB . 
Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. Linguistics Colloquium. Suzanne 
Rose, Ph.D. candidate, UVic, will 
• speak on “An Acoustic Analysis 

of Secondary Articulations in 
Ahousat Nootka, with Emphasis 
on Pharyngealization”. CLER 
C305. 

8:00 p.m. “Lysistrata”, see Friday for details. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, March 30th. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour con¬ 
cert. MUSIC BUILDING, Recifal 


Wednesday, March 28th. 

12:30 p.m. Psychology students club meet- 130 p m 
ing. CORN 193. 

4:00 p.m. Psychology students club happy 
hour. SUB, Upper Lounge. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “The Night of the 


9:15 p.m. 

Hunter”. Admission charge. 



SUB Theatre. 

3:30 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. 

“Lysistrata”, see Friday for 


details. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

4:00 p.m. 

Thursday, March 29th. 

10:30 a.m. 

Free phllQsphy lecture. ,Hugues 
Leblanc, Temple University, will 
speak on “Inductive Foundations 

7:15 p.m. 


for Deductive Reasoning”. SEDG 
125. 

8:00 p.m. 

12:30 p.m. 

Free French lessons. A film series 
“En France comme si vous y etiez” 
etiez” gives basic French lessons. 
Practice tapes will follow the film. 
MACL D21T (Language Lab A). 

8:00 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. 

Physics seminar. Dr. M. Miyake, 
Institute of Ocean Sciences, will 
speak. ELLI 061. 


3:30 p.m. 

Petch Peeves. Students, staff and 
faculty welcome. SEDG, Presi¬ 
dent’s Office. 


4:00 p.m. 

Seminar, Department of Bio¬ 
chemistry & Microbiology. Dr. 
Kenneth J. Stevenson, University 



Hall. 

Chemistry seminar. Dr. A.G. 
Sykes, University of Leeds, will 
speak on “The Electron Transfer 
Efficiency of Blue Copper Pro¬ 
teins and Related Studies”. ELLI 
162. 

Faculty of Graduate Studies 
meeting. CORN 108. 

Mature Students Club happy 
hour. SUB, East-West Lounge. 
Cinecenta films. “Rebel Without 
a Cause” and “Badlands”. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 
“Lysistrata”, see last Friday for 
details. PHOENIX THEATRE. 
Taylor Music Scholarship con¬ 
cert. University Chorus and 
Orchestra, with guest soloists. 
George Corwin will conduct a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “Elijah”. The role of Elijah 
will be sung by Bernard Turgeon. 
Adults $6, $5, and $4; students 
and senior citizens $3. UNIV 
Auditorium. 










